THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
ness. Gerald of Wales, for example, left Paris hopelessly in
debt. But he went to hear Mass in a chapel of St. Thomas of
Canterbury and "straightway received from heaven the
reward of his devoutness"; whether in cash or in kind he
does not tell us, but we are certainly meant to infer that a
miracle had been worked for him. Any university town is
notoriously prone to encourage debt, and twelfth-century
Paris, or Chartres, or Orleans, or Bologna were not exceptions.
At Bologna the authorities licensed four pawnbrokers to act
as moneylenders to the students, and bestowed on them a
monopoly. At Oxford, the amount a moneylender could
loan to a student was fixed by statute, as also was the value
and the nature of the pledge the student must deposit for it.
But, despite all legislation and all care, many students became
insolvent beyond all hope of rescue by any but a really rich
relation. One of the effects of really hopeless debt on the
debtor is to encourage him in wild gambling on horses yesterday
and on the turn of the dice to-day, in the hope that, by a
lucky stroke, he may extricate himself from the net. Then, as
now, success in such an enterprise was a rarity.
For the corresponding plague of drinking mere conviviality
and good spirits were mostly responsible, but other causes
existed. There was also the drowning of sorrows, and the
need to forget living conditions which would have been bad
in any age. The students lodged as they could, some with
landladies, but most with masters in hostels. Only the well-
to-do could be sure of even a candle, much less a desk and a
chair. A master would take four or five to board. At night
they all slept together, he in a large bed, and they in small
ones, which, by day, were pushed out of sight under his.
There were some still more luckless, who slept on damp straw
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